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LUNCH IN 
YOSEMITE 





LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street 
I. N. Van Nuys Building 
Phones: 60641; Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central 





DINNER IN LOS ANGELES 
THE NIGHT BEFORE 


Leave Los Angeles 7:30 P. M. 
Arrive Merced 6:50 A. M. 
Leave Merced 8:00 A. M. 
Arrive El Portal 11:35 A.M. 
Arrive Sentinel Hotel 2:00 P. M. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GO 


Weather conditions clear and pleasant. 
Falls are in the height of their beauty and 
grandeur by reason of the large volume of 


water in the river. 


BIG TREES 


Auto-stage service between Yosemite and 
the Mariposa and the Tuolumne Groves of 


Big Trees. 


THE SHORT LINE 


Southern Pacific 


FIRST IN SAFETY 
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Orange Empire Trolley Trip 


Vosemite | tons ene 


NATIONAL PARK | || $33¢ beprcés | SanBernardino 


Including Ve Trips R il ds 


CALIFORNIA’S RESERVED GBAt | ea tty 

















Great Scenic Attraction 
FOR THE TRAVELLER 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian 
School and World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnifi- 
cent view of San Timoteo Valley = the bee 
San Bernardino Mountains. 


Yosemite Valley Purchase tickets and make reservations at Infor- 


tion Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Bidg, Los Angeles 
or Pacific Electric Station, Pasadena 


Railroad Company Get One of the New Felder 
Pacific Electric Railway 














ISITORS to the Pacific Coast should 
not fail to see the wonderful Yosem- 
ite Valley—with its massive walls 

and domes, its stupendous waterfalls, its 
snowcapped mountain peaks. It is a 














galaxy unsurpassed elsewhere. THE 
AUTOMOBILE SERVICE IN 
THE PARK Southern Pacific Railroad 


AN AUTOMOBILE stage line now of Mexico 


operates between the railroad termi- 

nus and the Yosemite, requiring only 
an hour and a half to make the trip, over traversing the Mexican Pacific 
a smooth, well sprinkled roadway. states of 


It is only a few hours’ ride from Los SONORA-SINALOA.-TEPIC. JALISCO 


Angeles and San Francisco to El! Portal at 
the Park line, Pullman cars by night, ob- 


servation-parlor cars by day. Good hotel tives access to the 
wore “ El eee ne in the Park. 
Koper si RICHEST MINERAL SECTION 
For through tickets and connections see OF MEXICO 
Southern Pacific or Santa Fe, or address 
and some of the 
Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. Best Irrigable Land on the Continent 
MERCED, CAL. 
Let us list you for our 
advertising matter. 


Ask for Descriptive Folder or Con- 
sult any Railroad Ticket Agent H. LAWTON, G. P. A. 
Cc ») GUAYMAS, SONORA, MEXICO 
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Inconsistency 


N° power IS except 

Life. And ve.“ 
Death is greater to him 
who believes therein. But 
who denies Death is a 
greater power than Life 
Itself. Inconsistent? Yes. 
And thus and thus only 


is Truth in error 


— James Martin 
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HON HIRAM W. JOHNSON 


California’s Progressive Governor, who, while the National 
Government was discussing a Marketing Commission, 
put one into operation. 
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State Commission Market 


California Leads in Practical Relief 
For Producer and Consumer. 


By Hon. William E. Brown 


State Senator 


Realizing the great importance and fundamental nature of the 


aN 


Brown- 


McPherson State Market Measure passed by the last session of the California 
Legislature and recently signed by California’s progressive Governor Hiram 


W. Jobnson, the Out West Magazin: has asked the author of the 
Senator William E. Brown, to describe its origin, purpose and provisions. 
addition to this the Out West Magazine has also requested Mr. Jno. W. 


Sexate Bill, 
In 


". Craig, 


a student of many years experience in agricultural and marketing methods, 


to outline bis ideas as to a plan of operation. Mr. 


McPherson, the authcr 


of the Assembly Bill, also discusses the fish-food problem briefly but effectively. 


JR many yeers I have been in- 
FU tensely interested in, and recog- 
nized the vtal importance of 
agricultural and kindred activities. 
was deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of improving the condition of the 
producer and consumer, and fully real- 
ized that in the la:t analysis that society 
itself, with all its various ramifications, 
rests upon Agriculture. It was this 
attitude of mind that caused me 
immediately to espouse a State Market 
bill presented to the California Assembly 
during the sess on of 1913 by the Hon. 
David P. Tulloca, of Oakdale This 
bill was introduced in the Lower House 
by Mr. Tulloch, and by myself in the 
Senate. Owing to lack of understanding 
as to the real worth and importance ot 
this bill it made but little headway at 
that session of the Legislature. 


During the 1915 session conditions 
were much more propitious, as a member 
of the Assembly (Hon. H. E. McPherson, 
of Santa Cruz) and myself had simul- 
taneously prepared bills similar in sub- 
stance, and Governor Johnson, with his 
keen appreciation of the needs of the 
farmer, had paved the way for legisla- 
tion in expressing a hope that some 
adequate means might be found _ that 
would give the agriculturist a just return 
for his labor. 

The crying need of a state agency in 
aiding food stuffs to find unobstructed 
avenues from producer to consumer is 
well illustrated by a well known expert 
in marketing methods who states that 


our present system is crude, archaic, 
inefficient and wasteful. He declares 
‘that there has grown up a miserable 


system of distribution that is a veritable 
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Frankenstein—a wasteful, unintelligent 
system that despotically grinds on day 
after day defrauding the farmer and 
cheating the consumer. It is the fault of 
no one in particular: if zs the system that is 
wrong, and it is the sysiem that we must 
change.’ The primal problem, then, of 
the Market Commissioner is to create 
the most direct avenues of least resis- 
tance possible. This properly and in- 
telligently done will mean increased 


the provisions of the Brown-McPherson 
market b‘ll ‘s stmple and easily under- 
stood. Its remedy is the application of 
sound business principles eliminating 
unnecessary expense, duplication of ef- 
fort, and the bringing in at every step 
the highest efficiency possible. It is 
declared by those who are conversant 
with the subject that no more important 
piece of legislation was ever passed by 
any California Legislature than the 





HON. WILLIAM E. BROWN 
State Senator 


prosperity for the farmer or producer 
and a lowered cost of living. 

One of the most important results of 
such avenues will be the prevention of 
food trusts or combines. As long as an 
avenue is kept open from producer to 
consumer it provides a way of escape to 
the farmer who heretofore was at the 
mercy of the trust agent. Says David 
Lubin, the world-famed student of mar- 
keting conditions: The way to beat a 
food trust is to take the food away from it. 

The problem sought to be solved by 


State Commission Market Act--a law that 
directly enhances the prosperity and 
well-being of all California citizens—a 
law, which, because of its fundamental 
nature will extinguish a multiplicity of 
evils that could not be eradicated by 
any other class of legislation. 

The natural law of supply and demand 
is at present artificially and arbitrarily 
abrogated by an obsolete system of dis- 
tribution and the market bill will create 
a system that will reinstate and safe- 
guard this law, 
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The question of the hour is not more 
production, but more intelligent distri- 
bution. Thousands of tons of fruit are 
now rotting in the orchards, and acres of 
vegetables are being plowed under for 


Co-operative Marketing as it Relates 
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Fishing Industry. 


By Assemblyman Harold E. McPherson, of Santa Cruz 





first became very much interested 
L in the subject of government 

supervision of the marketing of 

farm products when I made a six- 
months’ tour of Europe a few years ago, 
and saw such supervision in actual oper- 
ation. At Edem, Holland, for instance, 
I found that on a certain day each week 
practically all the cheese from that sec- 
tion of the Netherlands was offered for 
sale at public auction, the buying-repre- 
sentatives of various countries being 
present to bid in the supply, which was 
so large the day I was present that it 


fertilization, all because the cost of 
distribution under the present unin- 
telligent system consumes the 
profit which greatly belongs to the 
farmer. 

to the 
fairly covered the public square. The 
selling, weighing and transaction of 


papers was all done by public officials, 
and to a certain degree the Edam cheese 
price of the world was there established 
for that week. 

The fishing industry is of considerable 
importance at my home town of Santa 
Cruz, on Monterey Bay. The fishermen 
receive very meagre compensation for 
their heroic work on the seas. They are 
paid very few cents per pound for their 
haul, but when that same fish reaches 
the consumer its price has increased 
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several times. Instead of the price being 
fixed by the law of supply and demand, 
as at the Edam cheese marke , it is de- 
termined arbitarily by a small ring of 
buyers in San Francisco. 

Frequently do we read in the news- 
papers of fish being thrown into the bay 
to maintain a desired selling price. The 
Santa Cruz fishermen hesitate to fill any 
wholesale orders made them direct from 
buyers other than from what is termed 
the fish trust, for fear that if they do 
not sell to such organization their entire 
haul it will refuse to handle any of their 
product. Being largely of foreign birth, 
and not being able to go into the intri- 
vacies of fish distribution themselves, 
they are practically at the mercy of the 
middlemen with whom they deal. 

I believe that with ascient fic means of 


distribution, fish could be made a much 


more popular food among the people, by 
reducing of the price to the consumer, 
and increasing the compensation to 
those who toil on the deep. 

Just as great injustice is bein 
both producers and consumers of fish by 
the exploitation of middlemen, so do I 
believe that there are opportunities to 
reduce the cost of living in the distribu- 
tion of other food products. 

In a recent work on food distribution 
by Prof. C. L. King, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, entitled ‘‘Lower Living 
Cost in Cities,’ we find that on an aver- 
age for every dollar received by the pro- 
ducer of food, the consumer pays $2.26. 
There are, of course, various causes of 
this great cost.of distribution, but I 
believe that one of the main causes can 
be corrected by the proper enforcement 
of the recently enacted Brown-McPher- 
son State Commission Market Bill. 


done 








) the farmer the need for the 
State Commission Market is em- 
phasized Ly the following, one of 


© 
hundreds that can be clipped daily 


from our papers: 


“Hurfville, N. J., 





Aug. 


James Kinkaid, who operates a large 
farm at this place, returned from the 
Philadelphia markets and figured out his 
returns from a two-horse wagonload of 
le‘tuce and beets he found that he had 


10.—When 


The Working Plan for State 
Commission Marketing. 


By Jobn W. Craig, who has for many years had large 
practical experience as a grower and shipper, and is a 
student of economics and has made a close study of 
marketing farm produce. 


just 11 cents profit after all expenses were 
paid. He will plow up his lettuce and 
beets and plant other crops.” 

Turning now to the city dweller’s 
reasons for better market conditions, we 
find tha from investigations made in 50 
cities of the United States the butcher 
who sells him meat adds 38 per cent, on 
an average, more than he paid the whole- 
saler. 

As to the other food products he buys, 
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he reads that out of every dollar he 
spends, 30 cents goes to the farmer and 
70 cents goes in distribution. 

These are costs added to food stuffs by 
retailer only. 

This is burning money! 
sary? 

Can the wholesaler’s commission be 
lowered and his abuses prevented? 

Can the retailer’s profits be redu ed 
and their abuses eliminated? 

What these mean to 
consumer and farmer? 

What is a shorter route from producer 
to consumer? 


Is it neces- 


do costs the 


MARKETING DIFFICULTIES 


City people are apt to think only of 
their own ills in relation to the high cost 
of living, without taking into proper con- 
sideration the causes of those ills. The 
problem of economic living in cities is 
irrevocably tied up with better farming, 
better rural conditions generally, and 
proper and efficient systems of transpor- 
ta ion cnd distribution. 

In his last annual report, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in speaking of this ques- 
tion, has said: 

‘Problems of production have hereto- 
fore receive the attention from the 
sandpoint of the individual farmer. 
The broader economic problem of mar- 
keting received relatively li.tle attention. 

“This is now become an urgent prob- 
lem. We have been suddenly brought 
face to face wi h the fact that in many 
directions further production waits on 
better distribution, and that the field of 
distribution presents problems which 
ra'ae in very grave ways the simple issue 
of justice. 

“That 


under existing conditions in 


many instances the farmer does not get 
what he should for his product; that the 
consumer is required to pay an unfair 
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price; and that unnecessary burdens are 
imposed under the exist ng systems of 
distribution, there can be no question. 

“Just what part of the burden is due 
to lack of systema ic planning, or in- 
efficiency and economic waste or to un- 
fair manipulation, one ca not say. As 
difficult as are the problems of produc- 
tion, they are relatively s'mple as com- 
pared with these of distribution.” 

It is the province of the tate Market- 
ing Commission to find out and be able 
to “say” just what that part of the un- 
necessary burden is, which is due to the 
‘existing system of distribution.” 

Section 8 of the Law provides for 
“gathering and disseminating informa- 
tion on all subjects relating to the mar- 
keting of California products.” 

Four general heads make up the entire 
machinery of distribution: 

First: Marketing of agricultural pro- 
ducts at primary points. 

Second: Transportation. 

Third: Wholesaling. 

Fourth: Retailing. 

If betterments are to be made, and the 
cost of living of city consumers reduced, 
an exhaustive analysis of conditions and 
systems by which these different steps 
in distribution are now carried on is 
necessary. Hence it appears that the 
duty of the director of the State Com- 
mission Market is to make a marketing 
survey of all the conditions incident to 
the distribution of farm products. 


CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Channels of food flow are damned up 
through the “interests” of an inefficient 
mode of distribution to the serious 
detriment of the n asses. The consumer 
paying 45 to 60 per cent of his earnings 
for food for his family, and being offi- 
cially informed that respectively 10 per 
cent and 35 per cent advances in price 
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of country produce are made by whole- 
saler and retailer, must logically take his 
first steps in economical buying through 
cutting those profits by any legitimate 
means possible. 


DISTRIBUTERS 

Jointly, the commission men, whole- 
salers, jobbers and exchange members 
have direct command of the channels 
through which cities obtain from the 
producers their perishable food supply. 
They can discourage farm shipments in 
the full fruit and vegetable seasons. 
They can for long periods hold back, in 
cold storage, the arrival of eggs, butter, 
cheese, dressed poultry and certain fruits. 
Among them they can render price quo- 
tations unreliable. 

The retail tradesmen seem to take the 
attitude that the public have to eat 
about so much, and they are not disposed 
to lower prices when the market is 
glutted. 

The “middlemen,” standing between 
producer and consumer, constitute a very 
large and influential element in the com- 
munity, charged as they are with the 
distribution of the products of human 
industry. 

A large percentage of them are pro- 
gressive and honest to the core. They 
are performing a good service. Few of 
them are getting exorbitantly rich. There 
are too many of them, however, and this 
is largely responsible for the high cost of 
living. Besides this, they are hampered 
by a clumsy, out-of-date, wasteful method 
of distribution. It is this we muat fight 
until it is relegated to the world’s eco- 
nomic garret, along w:th all the other old 
and discarded methods of commerce. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE SYSTEM 
When an effort is made to lessen 


unnecessary handling, eliminate costs, 
tnd shorten the route 


rom pro- 
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ducer to onsumer, or to sell from the 
factory to family, immediately there is 
inaugurated by these same distributive 
agenc es a campaign of “education,” de- 
signed to convince the public of “the 
fallacy of the theory.” 

To understand the situation, it is 
necessary to obseive some of the forces 
that tend to perpetuate the present sys- 
tem of distribution. 

An illustration of this attitude will 
make this point clear. 

Not so long ago there was held in New 
York City a conference attended by 
representatives of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association. The National 
Retail Grocers Association, and the 
American Specialty Manufacturers As- 
sociation. As a condemnation of a 
system of closer relation between pro- 
ducer and consumer, this action was 
taken: 

“Resolved: That it is the sense of this 
conference that we are opposed to the 
factory-to-femily plan, because it is a 
trade demoralizer, and in itself degrading. 

“That the conferees representing var- 
ious interests here acquaint their mem- 
bers with the dangers of this movement, 
and that they urge them to inatruct 
their employees to do what they can to 
educate the public as to the fallacy of the 
theory that the factory-to-family plan 
means an economy to the family, and 
that the regular channel of distribution 
is from the retailer to the consumer, that 
the same is the most economical means of 
delivering goods to the consumer; and is in 
that manner a protection to the con- 
sumer.” 

Now, bear in mind, this is no small 
gathering of a few dealers in a country 
store that passed this resolution. These 
are nation-wide associations, powerful 
numerically and financially, banded to- 
gether to “educate the public as to the 
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fallacy of the theory” that there are 
more economical means of delivering 
goods to consumers than the present 
costly method. 


WHEN MARKETS ARE ESTABLISHED 


The aid which the State offers the 
farmer will be based on such thorough 
and classified information as could be 
obtained in no other way. The Bureau 
of Information will gather and dissem- 
inate information on all subjects relating 
to the marketing of California products. 

It is the duty of the office to get be- 
hind the facts it gathers, find the expla- 
nation for their existence, and establish 
their relationship, as a basis for con- 
structive action, putting itself in the 
best possible position to reach with its 
information the people who must change 
that information into productive action. 

The farmer and the city consumer 
need to have accurate information, day 
by day, of the current prices in all such 
markets under public authority; to have 
ready access to publicly regulated weigh- 
ing stations; to be protected from re- 
sales in public markets; to have pur- 
chases sold by weight on the asking; to 
get at the movements and the prices of 
the market through auctioneering; to 
have speculation in market stands or 
stalls prevented through weekly ien- 
ancies; to have the field or marketing 
kept clear of licenses, tolls, combinations 
or unjustifiable restriction; to have every 
modern public and private agency oper- 
ating in the markets in its appropriate 
sphere, to the common profit. 


BRINGING PRODUCER AND CON- 
SUMER TOGETHER 

We may begin by stating two self- 

evident facts: The farmer wants, and 

should get, on the avera-e, higher prices 

for his products. Second, the consumer 

wants, and should be able to get, on the 
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average, his products at lower prices. 
Here are two classes of people whose sole 
aim, so far as the subject under dis- 
cussion is concerned, is to attain results 
diametrically opposed to each other. 
How may both classes secure the desired 
results? How may the farmer increase 
his income to a reasonable degree and the 
consumer at the same time be able to 
decrease his living expenses? 

The answer is both simple and com- 
plicated. Co-operation and co-operation 
alone will do it. Co-operation, when 
properly inaugurated, does two things: 
First, it establishes a proper system of 
operation in both production and dis- 
tribution, and teaches efficiency in busi- 
ness principles, thus eliminating all the 
waste of a lack of system. Second, it 
distributes justly the values created 
through its economic system. 

There is no necessary antagonism of 
interest between the consumer who wants 
the cost of living lowered, and the farmer, 
who demands higher prices for his pro- 
ducts. High prices on the farm should 
mean greatly improved and increased 
production, with ultimate cheapening of 
the producing cost per unit. 

PERMANENT FARMING 

The city and country dweller, uniting 
for better conditions, will find the State 
Commission Market, in its role of State- 
middleman, an efficient means of com- 
bining voluntary effort and State aid, 
each supplementing the policy and pos- 
sibilities of the other. 

The State Commission Market is de- 
signed to bring about better relations 
between city and country; to provide 
straight and cheap paths, open from all 
ferms and gardens to city kitchens and 
tables. 

WOMAN’ ECONOMIC POSITION 


Nine-tenths of the incomes of the great 
middle-class, and three-fourths of the 
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smaller incomes are spent directly by 
the women. The women of the country 
spend ninety and three-fourths per cent 
of the money. 

When women once recognize their 
economic position as the spender of the 
family income, they will see the wisdom 
of allying themselves with Consumers’ 
and Producers’ Leagues, Housewives’ 
Leagues, and, perhaps, a Federation of 
Consumers trom the Women’s Clubs. 

If every Woman’s Club appointed a 
marketing committee to work out a 
uniform marketing plan founded upon 
some purchasing unit, formed for in- 
stance of some twenty or more families; 
and these committees, combining, fur- 
nished purveyors to deal directly with 
the State Market for weekly,monthly, or 
yearly household supplies—by this ar- 
rangement there could be shipped direct 
from the farm to the consumer, at the 
wholesaler’s price, through the office of 
the State-middleman, the Market Di- 
rector, a fresher, more uniform quality of 
produce. 
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STATE LABEL 


To the city dweller the State Com- 
mission Market brand of goods can be 
made a synonym for sanitary, full weight, 
standardized, properly graded and honest- 
ly packed and branded goods. By set- 
ting a high standard for the producer, 
the office will win the esteem of the con- 
sumer. 

To the farmer this law gives the se- 
curity which he has heretofore lacked 
security from exorbitant commission 
charges, fictitious sales, overstocked mar- 
kets, having his goods “dumped,” and 
dishonest commission men. 





If there is brought about a State 
direction and supervision of this office 
that is intelligent and thoroughly ground- 
ed in practical and scientific knowledge, 
then we may reasonably expect from it 
great results. Can this be done? 

With William Allen White, we sey: 
“Ours is the creed of faith—not of nega- 
tion. We the the 
eternal “‘yes.”’ 


preach gospel of 





The Psychie's Fate 
By David Carson 


One link is lost, one lap alone— 
(That to the madhouse leads the Seer 
And sows the field so often sown) 

To lock the chain of souls’ career. 

Ob Sea of Space with myriad drift 
On each loose spar bast thou a soul? 
As fair as storm clouds op’ning rift? 
Forever do the lone wrecks roll! 

But why?— No thought the chain will mend, 
For Time and Space can only sigh, 

“* Unlimited, we lack the end. 


And need we that? 





Then let us die!’’ 
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The Abalone Gatherer ws 





By Robert Speed 





F COURSE, you have seen the 
polished abalone shells and have 





admired the exquisite, pearly 
blues, creams, and coral pinks 
through which they range. Perhaps, 


too, you have seen the shells in the 
rough, just as taken from the rocks, 


and have marveled that so dull an 
exterior could hide such a wealth 
of color. But did you ever wonder 


from whence they came, how they were 
gathered, and by whom? 
11 

Quong Lee was a Chinese vegetable- 
peddler. He was stooped and wrinkled, 
but not altogether from the passage of 
years. Hard labor had contributed much 
to his appearance—weary plodding be- 
hind the cultivator or swinging a heavy 
hoe among his vegetables, gruelling toil 
on hands and knees beneath the 
hot sun, pulling the persistent weeds 
from his seed beds, and long, long days 
of driving his rickety vegetable wagon 
and scarcely less rickety horse through 
the streets of the neighboring towns, 
starting before day-break, returning long 
after dark. And ell this, too, on a daily 
fare of three scanty measures of boiled 
rice, unflavored and unsweetened, with, 
now and then, an unsalable vegetable 
from his gard 

Other vegeta! ie-peddlers or laundry- 
men of his acquaintance spent their 
Saturday nights and Sundays in the 
City at resorts kept by sleek, well-fed 
men of their own race where they played 
fan-tan and stoically watched their 
meager savings melt away, or smoked 





the pipe of dreams and for a few blissful 


hours forgot the hard realities of life. 
But not so Quong. Though nobody 
would have guessed it, an ambition dogged 
his shuffling footsteps, and it was nothing 
so foolish as the hope of beating the 
professional gamblers at their own game. 

Quong saved his money and looked 
ever forward to the day when he would 
have enough to go back to China, back 
to the little, pink-cheeked wife and the 
plump, brown baby. It was years since 
he had seen them, how many Quong had 
forgotten; the little wife must be near 
middle-age now, the baby a well-grown 
youth, but Quong scarcely considered 
that. In the fond pictures that he 
conjured they were still as he had seen 
them last on the day when he started 
for the wonderland, America. 

Then at length the time arrived when 
the money buried beneath his shanty 
had all but reached the figure toward 
which he had been striving these dreary 
years. With a joyful heart he sold the 
hut made of oil-cans and bits of packing 
cases, the old wagon, the horse, the hand- 
ful of farming tools, and the unexpired 
lease on his plot of ground for one 
hundred dollars; and his hoard was com- 
plete. He now had money enough to 
return to China and live in comfort for 
the rest of his days, he and the pink 
cheeked little wife and the pump, brown 
baby. 

But it was still two days before the 
steamer What should he 
in the interval—he who had never known 
a leisure hour before? Ah, he had it! 


sailed. do 
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He would go to the beach and gather 
abalones; the tide was to be unusually 
low next morning he had heard. Per- 
haps he could add a few more dollars 
to his store, for abalones brought a good 
price; he knew a restaurant-keeper who 
paid well for their flesh to make into 
soup, and the curio-dealer on the corner 
bought the shells to polish and sell to 
the tourists. 

Before day-break next morning Quong 
was hurrying toward the coast, five 
miles away, in one hand a bag for the 
abalones, in the other a piece of steel 
wagon to pry the muscular shell-fish 
from the rocks. He turned his steps 
toward a desolate part of the shore where, 
because it was largely unfrequented, 
there was more chance of finding the 
much-sought abalones. 

And luck seemed with him for the 
abalones were thicker than he had ex- 
pected. Many rocks, usually submerged, 
loomed black and forbidding above the 
swirling foam; and he was soon busy 
clambering over them, searching their 
jagged sides for the prizes that it some- 
times taxed his strength even with the 
aid of his lever to wrench from their 
hold. By the time the tide began to 
turn his bag was two-thirds full; and 
his black eyes were shining with satis- 
faction as he dropped in the big-saucer, 
like shells, with, inside, the shrinking, 
leathery creature so helpless once torn 
from the rock. 

Just as he had almost given up the 
search because of the rising water Quong 
spied an extraordinarily large shell far 
down the side of a huge rock. Only 
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in the brief space when the wave had 
run back could he reach the abalone which 
even then, was below the water. 


Now! A precious moment was spent 
in climbing down the rock. With teet 
braced to steady himself and one hand 
clutching a ragged knob he thrust his 
lever under the shell which was raised 
slightly that the warm, bubbling water 
might pass beneath. He gave a wrench; 
but the abalone was of quite unusual 
size and strength and resisted stubbornly. 
He pried again; but now his lever waa 
slipping out, and to his dismay he saw 
the wave had started toward him again. 
Was he to lose this beauty, the largest 
of them all. With a cry of disappoint- 
ment, forgetting for a flash the possible 
consequences of such an act, Quong 
plunged his hand below the water and 
seized the edge of the shell. 


What followed was over in a moment, 
the slipping of Quong’s feet from their 
precarious hold, the cry of terror that 
escaped him as he dropped his lever into 
the depths to seize at the slippery rock, 
the tightening upon his fingers with 
an iron grip of the giant abalone; and 
soon the great billows were leaping in 
milky foam high above the black rock. 

Next day at low tide a duck-hunter 
saw something blue floating among the 
rocks. It was a corner of Quong’s 
cotton blouse. Carefully the man pried 
up the big abalone and carried its victim 
to the beach. 

“Poor devil,” he said. 
Chinaman, but what a death! 
for the Coroner.” 


“He’s only 2 
I’ll send 
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“Kootenai Bill” 


By W. McD. Tait 





o 


A Tale of the Canadian Foothills 








ICHARD Jebb Moore was an 
‘ Eton boy and an Oxford man. 

A heriditary tendency to fast 

living drew him away from books 
and learning, and a natural craving for 
excitement induced him to join the army. 
His family was influential and wealthy, 
and promotion came to Jebb early in 
his military career. After two years of 
service he was made a Captain. 

In 1871, the regiment of which Moore’s 
company was a part was ordered to 
India. The announcement was welcome 
news to the Moore family, for Jebb had 
become so reckless in his living that his 
friends were in constant dread that, 
sometime in his carousals, which had now 
become quite frequent, he would take 
the life of one of his comrades in arms 
and end his career on the gallows. The 
regiment sailed in due time and with 
the exception of Jebb’s mother, who 
loved her son as only a mother can love 
a wayward boy, there was no regret that 
he was one of its number. 


On the far-off Indian the 
young officer made no attempt to mend 
his reckless ways; indeed the freedom 
from parental restraint seemed the more 
to whet his lawlessness, and it was a 
matter of only a short time till he was 
discharged from the service. He went 
from bad to worse, drinking, gambling, 
and committing crimes for which he 
was never brought to justice. The 
climax came one night when, in a drunken 
brawl, Moore’s revolver shot found the 
heart of a brother officer of his own 
regiment and laid him cold in death. 


shore, 


He was successful in his escape from the 
hands of the enraged soldiers, and, sober- 
ing up, he assumed a disguise which 
secured him 
leaving the Indian shore for South Amer- 
ica. 

On the voyage thoughts of the past 
troubled him, and his 
snow-white. To curious enquirers on 
board, Bill Hackett, for so he called 
himself, attributed the strange occur- 
rence to change of climate. But Bill 
knew better. His hours of reflection 
had made him a nervous wreck, and he 
looked like a man who had braved the 
storms of like for sixty summers. In 
his home in England Bill had heard of 
Canada. Returned soldiers who had 
served in that colony curing the rebel- 


passage on a_ transport 


hair became 


lion told of a great unexplored west, 
inhabited by red men and buffalo, in 
parts of which the face of a white man 
hed never been seen. 

Bill had still in his heart a sense of 
loyalty to the nation from which his 
crime bad driven him and longed to 
be back on British again. But 
back he could not go. Finally he had 
worked out in his own mind that to 
land in South America and work his 
way north to the great west of Canada 
would again put him on the soil for 
had fought 
Bill spent many sleepless nights 


soil 


which his ancestors and 
died. 
planning his movements when the trans- 
port should reach land. 

It was on the early morning of 2 June 
day that the little vessel pulled ashore, 


and after unloading a cargo for trade, 
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prepared to return to India’s corsl 
strand. But Bill could not ship for the 
return voyage. His crime had forever 
exiled him from the country in which 
it was committed, and he must again 
find a way of escape. The transport 
was to leave in the early morning, and 
Bill knew that he must be far from the 
vessel by that time. Under cover of 
the darkness he made his escape, and 
when the Captain gave his orders to 
loose the vessel, Bill was on the deck of 
a mustang, leaving miles of trail between 
him and his place of landing. A search 
was made, but no trace of Bill could 
be found, and his get-away was secure. 

Through forests he travelled, across 
streams, and over moutains, never stop- 
ping to rest, but having his eyes fixed 
on that far norther land toward which 
he was pushing and which he would one 
day call home. The hardships through 
which he had passed on board ship, and 
the privation suffered on his over-land 
trip, made the young, stalwart an old 
man; and this added to the fact that he 
had never since the day he landed on 
the South American shore, cut his hair 
or shaved his face, made him appear a 
man hoary with age. 

South America, Central America, Mex- 
ico, California, Oregon, Washington, : ll 
traversed, on horseback, raft and canoe, 
on foot and by ox-cart, Bill at last set 
foot on the imaginary line separating 
the United States and Canada, and the 
next step placed him under the protec- 
tion of the flag he had once served and 
so dishonored. 

Bill’s port of entry was at the head 
of the Kootenai Lakes. Stately firs 
bowed their welcome to the dusty tired 
traveller; the rippling waters of Lost 
Creek made music for his reception; 
and on his hurriédly constructed raft 
the gentle swell of the Upper Lake started 
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him for his prairie home at the foot. 
Down he drifted; Upper, Middle and 
Lower Lakes were passed, and his raft 
coming ashore on Golden, Bill pulled 
off his gun and blankets, and readily 
finding as good shelter and as soft a 
bed as his wandering habits required, 
he was fast 

Bill built his cabin at the ford between 
two lakes, and here travellers for miles 
down the river were compelled to come 
for a crossing. The fall round-up was 
on in the Canadian foot-hill country, 
and as cattle often strayed into the pass, 
cow punchers had to ride both shores 
of the lakes to gather them. Bill had 
hardly got settled = in new 
home when, early one morning, four 
riders appeared at the ford, and, after 
making the crossing, rode ovei to in- 
spect the new shack. 

Bill appeared at the door and was 
greeted by “Alkali Pete’’ with, “How 
doo stranger!” 

Alkali had come into the country in 
the early days when cattle-men were 
kings of the prairie, their only rivals 
being the red men, the buffalo, and the 
drivers of ox-teams from Fort Benton. 
Forty-three years in the saddle and on 
the round-up had begun to tell on Alka- 
li, and his head was flecked with white. 

Bill was struck with Alkali’s appear- 
ance, and answered in as kindly a tone as 
his rough living would admit,‘‘Howd-doo.” 


soon asleep. 


his 


“Aint seen anything in here branded 
‘Bar U’ have y’u?” 

“Havn’t seen any,” replied Bill. Bill 
had not altogether lost the influence of 
his Oxford tuition. There still remained 
in his speech a tendency to purer English 
than his rough exterior would warrant, 
and of this his friends were always 
conspicuous. 

“Been long in the country?” was 
Alkali’s next interrogation. 











“Three weeks,” replied Bill. 

“Want a job?” Alkali next asked. 

“Don’t care if I do,” answered Bill, 
“what do you want me to do?” 

“Go on night-herd at Bull Horn Cross- 
ing. Can y’u ride?” 

“O yes, a little,” was Bill’s reply. 

“All right, double deck Sho’ty’s hoss 
there, and hit back to camp. Tell 
Mo’gan I sent y’u down, and you're 
to go on night-herd. Sho’ty’ll give 
y’u a hoss and show y’u the beef at th’ 
crossin’. Get a grub stake at th’ chuck 
wagon as y’u pass, Sho’ty, and come up 
th’ river when y’u put th’ ol’ man on 
th’ bunch,” was Alkali’s parting speech. 

Alkali Pete knew every foot of the 
country, and had been boss of the riders 
for ten years. The pass was considered 
a difficult piece of country to ride, so 
taking with him three good cattle-men, 
“Shorty,” “Ted,” and “Phil,” he un- 
dertook it himself. 

Shorty and Bill made their way out 
to the “Chuck” wagon, where Morgan, 
who was in charge of the camp, fixed 
Bill up with a saddle and put him on a 
gentle horse for his work at Bull Horn. 

No one took the trouble to ask Bill 
who he was or where he came from. 
The past has no part in a cow-punchers 
life except in so far as it enables him to 
sit with greater ease in the saddle and 
use the rope with greater dexterity. 
Neither did they ask Bill his name. A 
name is nothing to a cow-puncher. A 
stranger is rechristened. Bill was given 
the name of the lake by which he was 
discovered and lived his life as “Koot- 
enai Bill.” He became popular with 
the cattle-men of Alberta, and no round- 
up was considered complete without him. 

Cow-punchers were paid good salaries, 
in those days, and Kootenai put his 
money into horses. With these he lived 
when the round-up was over; on their 
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backs he packed into the pass and 
brought out game and furs which he 
sold to dealers who came through the 


country once a year. He shunned the 
world and lived the life of a recluse. 
For weeks at a time he never saw the 
face of a white man. 

When peace was made with the In- 
dians of Canada, after the North-West 
Rebellion, the Stoney tribe were in 
Montana. They were, however, per- 
mitted to return on condition that they 
become nomads, and not squat in one 
place. One small band made the foot- 
hills of the Rockies between the Inter- 
national Boundary and the Kicking 
Horse Pass their stamping ground. 
Here they hunted and fished, tanned 
their hides, strung their beads, polished 
buffalo horns, and made moccassin 
and buckskin coats for the cow-punchers. 

Kootenai Bill had been on Canadien 
soil but a few months when the Indian 
band found him out at his cabin by the 
crossing and they smoked together the 
pipe of peace. The restless nature of 
the Indian and his squaw appealed to 
the white man, and he would fain have 
joined them in their journey north. 
But going north meant travelling toward 
civilization; then, too Kootenai had his 
bunch of horses which he could not well 
leave. Season after season came and 
ever recurring came the desire to wander. 
Kootnenai, however, resisted all tempta- 
tion and remained in quiet beside the 
waters that had borne him to his new 
home. His trips on the round-up were 
becoming less frequent and were now 
made only into the immediate vicinity 
ot the lakes where Kootenai had acquired 
a small bunch of cattle as well a. his 
horses. 

The old man had not for many years 
seen the face of a white woman. He 
had never married; but now in his old 
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age he felt that it is not good for a man 
to be alone, and as marraige is often 
regulated by propinquity, he took to 
himself a wife from the Stoney tribe. 
Sepis Tackie was her name. She was a 
maiden of twenty summers, but six 
“Ponycam” (Indian ponies) was con- 
sidered by her father a good price, and 
these Kootenai was willing to turn over. 
The deal was completed on the spot and 
Sepis Tackie stayed to live in the cabin 
by the crossing and care for her husband 
with whom she could not converse. 
Though of a different tongue and 
nation, of different breeding and customs, 
Kootenai and his squaw lived happily 
together. Together they hunted and 
fished, tanned buckskin and made shirts 
and trousers for the cow-punchers, and 
moccassins for visitors to the lakes, for 
the place was coming to be a summer 
resort. Parties all the way from old 
England had Kootenai for their guide 
and, never fearing detection, the old 
man got from them interesting bits of 
news regarding his old home land. 
The Mounted Police on his patrol in 
the foot-hills made Kootenai’s cabin at 
the crossing his place of shelter. The 
Mssionary on his periodic visits always 
coiunted Kootenai and his squaw in his 
list of calls. The squaw was clean and 
tidy. She never spoke English, but she 
taught Kootenai her language, and the 
two were one in interest and in habit. 





The progress of the great Canadian 
West was attracting the attention of tne 
east. In the provinces by the sea, the 
possibility of fattening cattle on the rich 
grass of the western prairie, appealed to 
the men who for years had been accus- 
tomed to spending the long winters in 
the bank barn with the stall-fed steer. 

Jim Hawkins was one of the first to 
muster courage enough to pull stakes and 
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push out for the new and distant land. 
Jim was a canny fellow and didn’t burn 
the bridges behind him. The old 
homestead was not sold, for, reasoned 
Jim and his wife, “Some day we may 
wish to return.” And Jim was right. 
But he came west, and with him Mrs. 
Hawkins, a sweet woman of forty-seven 
summers, and their daughters, Mary, 
aged eighteen, and Jane twenty-two. 

In those days, the railway extended 
only as far west as Fort Macleod in the 
last preirie province, and here the family 
began the long drive west and south 
toward the lakes. Hawkins had se- 
cured a lease on a piece of land, and a 
homestead. He had also taken over 
a bunch of cattle belonging to a widow 
and moved into her house all ready fur- 
nished. 

The girls, being at a romantic age, and 
inheriting the spirit of their father, who 
at forty-eight years of age would leave 
a settled home in the east to pioneer a 
cattle ranch in the west, were soon im 
the saddle, and at the end of a year knew 
more about, and could handle better, 
their father’s cattle than himself. They 
were the idols of the cow-punchers and 
went on the round-up with them. They 
did their work with the men and were 
given a ridge or a river bottom to ride 
with the rest. 

“Old Kootenai,” for such he had now 
come to be called, continued to ride and 
look after his own cattle. Alkali Pete 
was still boss of the riders, and in defer- 
ence to the propriety which he knew 
was due women, he was careful to slect 
riders to accompany the Hawkins’ girls. 

Kootenai was married, so Alkali rea- 
soned; and Mary Hawkins was invariably 
sent to ride with him. Bye and bye, it 
was not deemed necessary by Alkali to 
tell Mary who her partner should be, 
for all the punchers expected the old 
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man to look after the little girlk Haw- 
kins knew of the attachment that had 
grown up between the two, but never 
dreamed that it was more than fatherly 
care and the attachment that a child 
often forms with old age. 

The round-up over, Kootenai went 
back to his cabin by the cros.ing and his 
Stoney squaw. Mary went to her work 
of looking after the weaners and rounding 
up poor cows foc winter feed‘ng. It 
was nothing at the Hawkins’ home for 
Mary to leave in the morning and not 
return till night. Rides into the brush 
and down the river could not always be 
made in the hours between meals. 


But when rumors came to Jim Hewkins 
that his daughter on her all-day rides 
was travelling toward the lakes and 
meeting Old Kootenai he became sus- 
picious. Mary was careful of her ac- 
tions and eluded detection. Nothing 
of 9 serious nature happened till a cow- 
puncher meeting Hawkins on the trail 
told h'm that he had just met Old Koote- 
nevi’. squaw crossing the Big Fock, 
riding a cayuse and dr‘ving seven others. 
Sepis Tackie was then thirty miles from 
home end travelling north in the direc- 
tion of her tribe. This further aroused 
Jim Hawkins’ curiosity and he spoke 
to Mary. She, of course, knew nothing 
of the squaw’s departure, and her father 
was at ease again. But two days later 
Alkali Pete, riding in the vicinity of 
Kootena’s cabin, saw the old man with 
his white locks gone and his face shaven. 
His moccassins had been exchanged for 
boots, and his buckskin coat for blue 
serge. Alkali had heard reports of the 
old man’s frequent meetings with the 
little girl, and began to feel that his 
confidence in Kootenai’s care on the 
round-up had been misplaced. He ques- 
tioned the old soldier and got from him 
a confession that he and the girl were to 
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ride to Lakeview on the following day 
to be married. Going directly to Jim 
H.wkins he warned him that what trans- 
pired at the cabin at the crossing augered 
more than an ordinary friendship be- 
tween the two. To clench the argument 
Alkali told of his conversation with Koot- 
nai and his confession that the old 
man intended to marry Mary Hawkins. 

The morning after Alkali’s visit to 
the ranch, all was astir in the Hawkins’ 
home. The democrat was standing at 
the door with two large trunks in it 
tagged for the old home in the east, and 
when Jim Hawkins walked up to the 
ticket office at Lakeview late that 
afternoon he bought three singles to the 
destination of the trunks. Jim could 
not leave the ranch himself, but he was 
determined that his daughters life should 
not be ruined by marraige with the old 
man for whom she felt a temporary ro- 
mantic attachment, and to prevent it 
he was putting her out of his reach. 
With her went her mother and sister, 
and their old home in the far east again 
opened its doors to shelter them. 

The reason tor the Hawkins’ return 
was always a secret with them and soon 
the mystery enshrouding their coming 
was forgotten and Mary in the midst 
of her old surroundings and companions 
quite forgot the lonely old man in the 
cabin by the cros:ing. 

Jim was very lonely at the ranch in 
the far west. The girls had been his 
best helpers, and he was often at a loss 
to know what to do without them. 
He looked forward, of course, to a time 
when they would return, and his home be 
re-established again. 

Alkali Pete was lonely. He was still 
boss of the riders on the frequent round- 
ups in the brush and on the plains. He 
valued the help of the Hawkins’ girls 
who knew every foot of country and 
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could be sent out on difficult rides. He 
had still a feeling that he was in a large 
measure responsible for the dissolut‘on 
of the Hawkins’ home, and like Jim, he 
wes looking for Mary and Jane on the 
range again. If Alkali had told himself 
all the truth, he would have known thet 
he had, away down in his heart, a deep 
love for Jane Hawkins, and that it was 
she rather than Mary he now wished back. 

Old Kootenai was lonely too; so lonely 
that he again donned his buckskins, and 
ceased to shave his face. One day 
Alkali was riding in the brush, and hap- 
pening on the Stoney trail paralleling 
the mountain, he spied Kootenai travel- 
ling north, riding his top saddle horse 
and driving thirteen cayuses ahead. A 
friendship had been established between 
the two men at the first meeting by the 
crossing that was bard to break, and 
even though Alkali felt in his heart that 
the old man had been a sinner against 
society as Alkali knew it, yet he had a 
warm place in. his heart for him, and to 
Alkali Kootenai came with his troubles. 
He ventured a confession to his friend 
that he was on his way to find Sepis 
Tackie, his divorced wife, and that he 
was now willing to turn over twelve 
ponies to secure her return. It was but 
a few days till cow-punchers riding across 
the ford, spied a woman at Kootenai’s 
shack, and learned from the old man 
himself that a union had been affected 
and his home was happy again, and jok- 
ingly remarked that his wife was one of 
the most expensive in the Stoney tribe, 
having cost him ell told, twenty-six 
cayuses. 

The news soon reached Jim Hawkins 
at the ranch. Letters from his wife 


in the east told of Mary’s engagement to 
a professional man who wished, because 
of ill health, to move west. Jim later 
consented to the marriage and pre- 
pared to receive his family home again. 
Their coming was one of the big events 
of the district. All the cow-punchers 
for miles around were present to receive 
them. Alkali even bought a pair of 
new schaps for the occassion. Jim had 
scrubbed the house and washed the demo- 
crat, and the gitls saddle horses were 
brought in from the range and trimmed 
up. There never was a happier man 
than Jim Hawkins the night of his 
return from Lakeview with his wife, 
his two daughters and his new son; and 
their happiness continued till the day 
of his death. 


Today Mary is happy with her hus- 
band and children in a Canadian coast 
town; Alkali is the father ot Jane’s 
children and king of ranchers in the 
Canadian foot-hills; Kootenai is happy 
with his squaw, in his first home by the 
crossing; Jim and his wife have exper- 
ienced their last great round-up, and 
are gathered to the‘r fathers. 

So ends my story, but in order to pro- 
tect the persons implicated from publicity, 
proper names and localities have been 
changed, decription. of places have 
been altered, and some recognizable 
details of character end circumstances 
have been disguised beyond any po..i- 
bility of public identification. But the 
essential facts have been in no way fal- 
sified; the story is true, and is presented 
as one of the real romances of the Cana- 
dian foothills. 
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In Quest of Thought and Amusement 

















Challenging a God, by Henry Rosch Vanderbytt, author of “The Great Secret,” etc., cloth 
12mo, $1.00 net, Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 

The great European war has upset the minds of religious and thinking people. How can the 
barbarity of this war be associated with the idea of a loving and all-wise Ruler of the universe? 
Christianity has ruled the hearts of the world during the past nineteen centuries. Is this wholseale 
slaughter a proof of its fallibility? 

In the present volume the author, denouncing the belief in a personal god, endeavors to show 
that our conception of the universe and its ruling Power is at fault. 





The Gates of Utterance and Other Poems, by Gladys Cromwell, paper boards, 12mo, 80c net, 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
On so far as poetry is a manifestation of the spirit, it is religious and the poet is a priest. Grant- 
ing this premise, these verses are religious, for they are the record of spiritual events, the expression 
of spiritual knowledge gained by means of introspection and sympathy. 





The Sinking of the Titanic and Other Poems, by C. Victor Stabt, author of “Zorabetia,”’ etc., 
paper boards, 12mo, $1.00 net, Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
A sheaf of verse containing poems of deep psychological truth, masterfully expressed. 
The opening poem, “The Sinking of the Titanic,” depicts the sidelights of the great Titanic 
disaster, yet fresh in the minds of the whole world. 





Jimmy’s Gentility, by Henry Francis Dryden, $1.35 net, Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
A Hirsutorufous romance in which the author, whose stories of golf and polo were ap i 
regularly in the news columns some time ago, now branches out as a wit and a philosopher with 
an autobiographical novel portraying in lively style contemporaneous events through the medium 
of half a dozen men and as many women, all of whom are well worth knowing. 





The Witt in Etbics, by Theopbitus B. Stork, $1.25 net, Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
Says the author in his prefactory “The Shop Window Word:” “All clever merchants put into 
their shop windows a display of their goods, not merely by way of attracting, but also, and chiefly. 
by way of imforming possible customers what may be expected within.”’ So the author gives us in 
this prefactory note, the thought which he has attempted to elaborate more fully and at len h in 
his book. He gives an able exposition of the theory of the will in direct contrast with the t 
illustrated by Germany in the present European conflict. 





Gleams of Scarlet, a Tale of the Canadian Rockies, by Gertrude Amelia Proctor, cloth 

Seo, $1.35 net, Sherman, French & Co., Boston. : 

“For to see her was to love her, love but her, and love forever,” sang the t. Doubtless 
he was singing of Roma Anderson, but he might well have done so, for the ediean of her face 
and form were but the embodiment of the loveliness of her soul. The touch of scarlet she delighted 
always to wear seemed symbolical of her warm heart and sunny disposition. So thought Joe, sturd 
mountaineer; and Allyn Prentice, brilliant lawyer and practical man of affairs, yet kindly wit 

with him. Dr. Moulton discloses the state of her affections by her deeds. As for Windy” 

Anderson, the love between the mountain lass and her brother makes a pretty tale in itself. 





The Naturat Order of Spirit, a Psychic Study and Experience, by Lucien C. Graves 
cloth, 800, itiustrated, $1.50 net, Sherman, French & Co., Boston. . 
That the author is an orthodox minister in good standing, known for his scholarship, assures 
that these psychic studies are more than the sleazy constructions of an untrained dreamer. 





Among ory! beautiful song productions from the Jerome Remic Publishing Company were: 
“Listen to that Dixie Band,” “Way Down Yonder,” “Everybody Rag With Me,” “Oh, What a 
Beautiful Baby,”’ “China Town, My Chinatown,” “Circus Day in Dixie,” “Wrap Me in a Bundle,” 
“It’s Tulip Time in Holland,” “On the 5:15,” “I’m on My Way to Dublin Bay,” “On the Bay of 
Old Bombay,” “In Japan with Mi— Mo— San,” “Ypsilanti.” 
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Re-Potting , or NE 


By E. E. Harriman The Open Garden 


HE GARDENER goes about his work with understanding mind and 
vareful hands. Here a little more fertilizer, there a bit of the dead 





wood trimmed off over yonder a loosening of the earth. 

Then at times it becomes necessary to take some plant from the 
pot which it has outgrown and give it a larger, deeper dwelling place. Then 
it may need a bit more sun, or more shade, shelter irom the wind, or to.stand 
out on the earth where it can feel the kisses of the autumn rain. 

Let the plant stand too long in a pot that constricts, allows no room for 
further growth, and we see the leaves take on a dull color, the bloom appear 
smaller with each new blossoming time and it is permanently stunted. 

And when the plant has reached the requisite stage of development and 
growth, then out in the open garden it hardens to the stress of wind and 
storm, to the caress of the warm sunshine and the cool embrace of the fog. 
Then it gives its best. Then it lifts its head in triumph over all its weaker 
brothers and is what the creator intended it to be, perfect. 

So with the human. Too long in the rut, hidden beneath the dead 
leaves of tradition, and the instincts are dulled, the perceptions blunted, the 
will for advancement anasthetisized. 

A resetting in the loam of new surroundings, the stimulation of new 
friendships, the refreshing drops that fall from the watering pot of kindliness 
and, above all, the feeling that here there is room to expand, to thrust out 
new roots in virgin soil, 2nd the moral and mental strength is multiplied. 

Thus the building up of new commonwealths in turn is building the 
builders themselves. But the final result is in the hands of the transplanted. 
It remains with them to say, and prove, whether they are ready for the 
open garden, or only for repotting. Whether they can stand with lifted 
taces and receive the blessings of sun and wind and rain, or, if they must, 
like the tender plants of the gardener, be covered from these and protected. 

There is a thing that is of the soul, inherent, indigenous. It is called 
courage. It is the fertilizer of humanity, the one great force that makes 
possible all things. It is the one thing that can build up the human plant 
till it is ready for the open garden. It may lie sleeping. Waken it. 

And so it rests within each personality to decide, the shelter of the green- 
house and a partial development, the constriction of an environment too 
small for the natural growth, or, the kindly wind and sunshine of the open. 

Will you be re-potted, or will you be a free growing denizen of God’s 
great garden? Or, will you refuse even the larger confines of the re-potting 
and become a stunted, dwarfed product? 

The field is open, free, inviting. And it is beside you. 
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AS 
Part of the Harvest ek 
UE 
mae By E. E. Harriman 


HE LITTLE mother of five had lost her job. Long ago her man had 
gone with others of his own kind and left her the sole support of the 
children he had forced her to bear. Now the war had pinched some 
of the resources of the big firm for which she was working as a sorter 
and they decided they needed her eight dollars a week to tide them over 
the depression. 





The news disheartened the daughter Trudchen and she announced that 
she couldn’t support the family on her five dollars a week and she moved to 
the three rooms Max had hired and became Mrs. Max. Then Louis declared 
that his three dollars as office boy were all his own and he needed it and he 
began to stay out evenings and run with a gang. 


That left the little mutterchen with Frieda, aged seven, Carl, aged four 
and Wilhelm, aged two, and no money and no job. The nightly prayer 
became intense in its pleading for work, work at any price that might keep 
the life in her little ones, but no work came. Then some man to whom she 
applied for work told her brutally that it was her kaiser who had ruined 
the work and made it hard for her. She went to her pastor about that and 
he told her enough to convince her and she began to pray that the war would 
cease before her darlings should die. 


Still she could find no work and the children grew thinner and their 
legs were too weak to let them run to meet her now. Still she prayed for her 


Kaiser and country and still the carnage went on. And then one day she 
found the baby white and still in little Frieda’: arms and the city took the 
I'ttle body away. And for a few days the city fed them sparsely. Then they 


were forgotten again and the life slowly ebbed from the little Carl. 
Again they had a little respite because friendly people fed them for a 
time, but they were again forgotten and grew weaker and weaker, mutter- 
chen and Frieda, till by and by the despair of certain death came to the 
little mutterchen and she feared it might be that Frieda would out last her 
and suffer when she was not there to comfort. So she took papers and stuffed 
them in all the cracks and turned on the gas and lay down beside Frieds. 


But e’er she lay her head on the miserable piHow she lifted her claw like 
hands towards the place she had been taught was the abode of God and her 
pallid lips said “Gott strafe Wilhelm.”” Then the flies on the wall died and 
the rats kept away from the room where the gas streamed in and all was 
silent there. 


But the police who sut off the gas and opened the windows wondered 
who said “Gott strafe Wilhelm” in their ears. 
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Motorists Attention! 


Automobile drivers must stop their cars, 
look and listen before crossing railroad tracks 
at grade if they are to receive damages from 
railroad companies in case of accident. This 
has been definitely decided in the most im- 
portant case of this kind ever handled before 
the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court of the State of California 
has for the second time handed down a decision 
against O. G. Griffin, for damages against the 
Salt Lake Railroad for the death of his two minor 
children and injury to himself and wife in an 
accident on the Salt Lake Railroad near Colton. 
The Supreme Court for the second time reverses 
the award of $12.500 damages given by the jury. 

This decision which was written by Justice 
Melvin, and concurred in by Justices Siiechaee, 
Lorigan and Shaw, says in part: 

“A person approaching a railroad track, 
which is itself a warning of danger, must take 
advantage of every opportunity to look and 
listen. “Te is the duty of the driver on a high- 
way approaching a railroad crossing to use 
ordinary care in selecting a time and place to 
look and listen for coming trains. He should 
stop for the purpose of making such observa- 
tion when necessary. It is his duty to use all 
of his faculties, and it is not enough if he merely 
listens, believing that the people in charge of 
an apoeeoting engine will ring a bell or sound 
a whistle. 


“Tf, (Griffin) had stopped at a point where 
his head would have been sixteen feet from 
the track there would have been five feet. between 
the front of his car and the zone of danger 
from a locomotive and he could have obtained 
from that point an unobstructed view of the 
rails for a distance of approximately twelve 
hundred feet. Instead a stopping to look, 
when he reached this first available place for 
seeing, Mr. Griffin chose to bring his automo- 
bile to a standstill at a point about thirty five 
feet east of the track, where it would be impos- 
sible to see a train approaching from the south. 
‘At this point he stopped to listen and to look 
for smoke. 

“He was running at a very low rate of speed 
and it would have been easy for him to stop 
a short distance beyond the fence corner at a 
place of complete safety and one well suited to 
observation. Failing to do this amounts to 
contributory negligence on his part.” 
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STAMP COLLECTORS—Send for my approval, 
selections at 70% discount. Reference required. 
J. Emory Renoll, Bx. B214, Hanover, Pa. 
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Get in Business for Y ourself 
Any hustler can handle property Owners ne- 
cessity product of enormous commercial demand 
by mail. Large profits. No investment. Send 
satisfactory references for details. Powderpaint 
Mfrs., 1204 McCallough St., Wheeling, W. Va. 





DADDY’S DELICIOUS Nervine Extract worth 
its weight in GOLD. How one pmt makes 20 
quarts DADDY’S NERVINE that wholesales for 
$20, the sccret and 3 quart samples worth $3 
oe ga on a — $1. BS T.. this mail order 
under way today ress ’*s Laboratory, 
Wheeling, W. Va. ' “ns 


+++ Porto-PANAMA Hats+++ 
COOL AS A DROP OF DEW 


Hand-woven, soft, durable, comfortable. 
Good as the South American Panama but 
cooler, lighter, more dressy. Direct from 
maker to you $1.50 postpaid. State size 
and send money order. Money refunded 
if you are not perfectly satished. Very 
stylish for ladies this year. 
MARTIN LOPEZ & CO., 


P. O. Box 148-B29 San German, Porto Rico 
Reference: Bank de Economias, San German 
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1629 Van Ness Ave. 
Les Angeles, Cal. 
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